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CORRUPT PRACTICES AND ELECTIONS LAWS IN 
THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1890. 

BY GEORGE L. FOX, 

THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. HEW HAVEN, CONN. 

All corrupt practices laws in this republic go back to the 
English corrupt practices prevention law of 1883 as the source 
of their inspiration and the ideal standard by which they 
should be measured. It was passed in Mr. Gladstone's second 
ministry, has been tested in five fiercely contested elections, 
and will be tested again next month in the great struggle at 
the polls on the eve of which England now stands. 

So far as a foreigner can judge, it is a permanent bulwark 
in the English constitution. The same is true of the Dominion 
of Canada. That lusty colony which lies between us and the 
North Pole followed the mother country, in 1884, with the en- 
actment of a very close counterpart of the English law, which 
has been rigidly enforced. 

In the United States the record is a sadly different one. 
There neither is, nor has been, any federal law like the Domin- 
ion statute of Canada, while the few state laws, both in theory 
and practice, fall far short of similar laws of the British prov- 
inces of America. 

In speaking of corrupt practices laws I adopt the definition 
of the New York state library, which includes all laws requir- 
ing candidates or committees to file a sworn statement of elec- 
tion expenses. 

The first law of this kind in this country appears to have 
been the first one enacted by New York in 1890. In review- 
ing the fifteen years since that time, twenty states in all are 
found to have placed upon their statute books laws of this 
kind. In 1891 Colorado and Michigan came into line; in 
1892, Massachusetts; in 1893, California, Missouri and Kan- 
sas; in 1895, Connecticut, North Carolina, Kentucky, Nevada 
and Minnesota; in 1896, Ohio; in 1897, Tennessee, Florida, 
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Wisconsin and Nebraska; in 1903, Vermont and Virginia; 
in 1905, Texas. Of these states, four having once put their 
hand to the plough have turned back and repealed their laws, 
viz., Kansas, Nevada, Michigan and Ohio. From limitations 
of time, therefore, this discussion will be confined to the con- 
sideration of still existing state laws that are most compre- 
hensive and more nearly approach the standard of the 
English law. 

What are the main features of the English law? 

1. Elaborate definition of corrupt and illegal practices, with 
provisions of rigorous penalties. 

Classification of offences under three heads : 

(a) Corrupt practices. 

(b) Illegal practices. 

(c) Illegal payments. 

2. Requirement of unity of expenditures which are re- 
stricted to those payments made through one duly authorized 
agent. 

3. Limitation of expenditures. 
(a) In purpose and character. 

(&) In amount, according to number of voters in electoral 
area. 

(c) Limitation of number of paid workers, and prohibition 
of paid conveyances. 

(d) Prohibition of payment for bands of music, torches, 
and insignia of any kind. 

(e) Prohibition of treating and other entertainments be- 
fore, during, or after an election for purposes of winning 
votes. 

4. Requirement of sworn statements of expenditures by 
candidates and agents, the form of detailed affidavit being 
prescribed by law. 

5. The publication of these itemized expenses in a public 
document. 

6. The setting up of an election court, consisting of two 
judges, without jury, for inquiry into the alleged violations of 
law upon the petition of one or more voters. 

7. The making of the election null and void if both judges 
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find satisfactory evidence of corrupt practices in the electoral 
area by candidate or agent. 

8. The disqualification of such candidate for office for a 
term of years. 

Let us test by this standard the existing laws of the follow- 
ing six states, viz., California, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The California law seems to have been modeled quite closely 
after the English law. It defines corrupt practices, prohibits 
betting and treating, prescribes unity of expenditure, and limits 
legal expenditure as to the purposes and amount. The legal 
amount is determined in a unique fashion, viz., by the amount 
of salary paid to the holders of office: If for a term of one 
year, five per cent, of one year's salary; if for a term of two 
years, ten per cent, of one year's salary, and so on. Sworn 
statements of all candidates according to prescribed form of 
affidavit are required. Failure to file brings forfeiture of 
office. The election court can be set up by any elector for 
inquiry into alleged violations of the law. The law applies to 
all offices, and is extremely complicated and detailed. 

Much simpler is the Minnesota law of 1895. This also de- 
fines corrupt practices and prohibits treating, but limits the 
amount of legal expenditure according to number of voters in 
electoral area. Failure to file sworn statement brings a fine 
limited to a thousand dollars, and no officer can take office or 
receive salary until such statement is filed. 

Most states provide a period of limitation within which the 
election court may be set up, but Minnesota permits such in- 
quiry at any time during the term of office. A verdict of 
guilty declares the office vacant. The law applies to primaries 
also, but does not apply to town, village, or school district 
elections. 

The Missouri law of 1893 describes elaborately those who 
are guilty of briberies, forbids corporations to contribute, and 
provides that in case the attorney-general fails to bring suit 
after a petition of the candidate having the next highest num- 
ber of votes the applicant himself, in the name of the state, 
may bring suit at his own expense ; and such action shall have 
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preference on the docket over all civil actions whatsoever. In 
case after trial judgment is rendered ousting the defendant, 
then said judgment shall award the office to the applicant who 
had the next highest number of votes. 

This to my mind is dangerous procedure, quite at variance 
with the English law which orders a new election. 

The Nebraska law of 1897 resembles the Missouri law in 
many particulars. In case, however, judgment goes against 
the leading candidate, election is voided, and next higher can- 
didate does not win office. It covers caucus and regular elec- 
tions. All candidates at caucuses must file statements within 
ten days of caucus, and all candidates at elections within ten 
days of election. Excluding traveling expenses, the amount 
allowed is $100 for 5,000 voters or less, and an increment of 
$1.50 for each additional one hundred voters is allowed. The 
reckoning is made on the number of votes for the office at the 
preceding election, and serious excess of expenditure over the 
limit should void the election. The fine when paid by delin- 
quent candidates goes to the school fund of the county. 

The Massachusetts law of 1892 is less comprehensive and 
stringent than any of these previously described. Its chief 
feature is the requirement of detailed sworn statements of ex- 
penses accompanied by vouchers. There is no limitation of 
purposes of expenses nor of amount. The twoi Democratic 
candidates for governor and lieutenant-governor there each 
swear to having spent $25,000 to $50,000. There is no elec- 
tion court for inquiry into violations of the law. Not until 
1904 did the law prescribe the form of affidavit to be signed. 

In 1895 Connecticut adopted a new law somewhat less com- 
prehensive even than the Massachusetts law. It simply de- 
fined corrupt practices at election, prescribed punishment, and 
required sworn statements of candidates for all offices. For 
ten years it was very generally ignored, especially in the fam- 
ous Bulkeley campaign for the United States senatorship in 
1904. In 1905 a new and much more stringent law was 
passed which was modeled after the English law. It strictly 
limits the purposes of expenditures and brings delinquent can- 
didates to book if they fail to file sworn statements within 
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fifteen days after the election. Under the new law the secre- 
tary of state in the case of state officers, and the town clerk in 
the case of all other officers of lower grade are required to 
notify the proper prosecuting officers of those candidates who 
are delinquent. The law commands such prosecuting officer 
to bring such delinquents into court within ten days. The fine 
to which they are liable is $25 for each day of delinquency. 

The law makes it possible for any voter to set in motion the 
new machinery which will bring offenders against the ballott- 
box to justice. 

The election court, on petition of any voter, may be set up, 
but in somewhat different fashion from that of the Western 
states heretofore described. It is made a special term of court 
for this purpose only. Two judges preside and there is no 
jury. Unanimous decision of the two judges is necessary for 
conviction. In connection with this court the law makes a dis- 
tinct contribution to our political science. This was necessary 
on account of the fixed constitutions of American states as 
compared with the flexible constitution of England. 

According to the Constitution of Connecticut the final de- 
cision as to elections to the legislature rests with the legisla- 
ture itself, and the final decision as to state officers rests with 
a board of certain state officers. In such cases, therefore, the 
law authorizes the court to make a finding of the facts, and 
send it to the governor. But in the case of city and town 
elections the election court has absolute power to declare the 
election null and void. As to the national and federal elec- 
tions, it is clear that no state could have power to nullify such 
elections. In such cases the court is authorized to make its 
finding of facts, and transmit it to Congress, which has the 
final decision with regard to such elections. 

This new law was modeled to a considerable degree on a 
bill which was framed by me at the request of the judiciary 
committee of the State Legislature. The instructions given to 
me were to adapt the English law to political conditions in 
Connecticut. My bill contained an anti-treating clause and 
anti-free-pass clause, a clause strictly limiting the amount of 
legal expenditure, and a clause forbidding contributions to 
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election expenses by corporations. All these clauses were re- 
jected, but in the present state of the public mind it is reason- 
able to think that they would be approved by the Legislature 
if it were now in session. 

The new law also provides that even' where a candidate has 
paid nothing for his election, he is not excused from filing an 
affidavit, but must swear to that fact. This requirement has 
aroused considerable criticism. Objectors say, " Why burden 
a man with this requirement when he has incurred no expen- 
diture?" The sufficient answer is that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. The moment that an opportunity is 
offered any candidate of withholding a sworn statement on 
the supposition that he has spent nothing, there is immediately 
open to the unscrupulous candidate the chance of avoiding per- 
jury by withholding his statement which, if honestly made, 
might convict. 

The requirement of the sworn statement is not merely to 
gratify curiosity, but to register a permanent court record 
which the candidate must always face. If sound testimony in 
opposition is afterwards brought forward, you have the evi- 
dence to convict before an impartial jury. Hence follows 
naturally the conclusion, which the flabbiness of the New York 
law for the last fifteen- years proves, that while the mere re- 
quirement of sworn statement may have some deterrent value, 
it has little practical value unless the law supplements it by 
an election court wherein the statement may be scrutinized, 
evidence as to its falsity admitted, and the election made null 
and void because of perjury. 

The puissant probe and scalpel of Mr. Charles E. Hughes in 
bringing to light one of the sores of the body politic has very 
justly aroused a strong demand for laws forbidding corpora- 
tions to contribute in any way to election expenses. Five states 
at least already have such laws, and there may be others of 
which I have not heard. These are Florida, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kentucky and Tennessee. It is a rather curious fact 
that in England, where elections are most free from corrup- 
tion, apparently no such provision exists, unless it has escaped 
me in my scrutiny of the law. Two facts make such a statute 
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less needed there. First, in the parliamentary elections all ex- 
penses, both of the actual polling and of the preliminary can- 
vass, have to be borne by the candidates themselves. Second, 
the strict limitation of the amount of legal expenses greatly 
lessens the actual cost of canvass and elections. Apparently, 
if recent newspaper reports be true, the scandal of this sort in 
England concerns not the corporations, but individuals who 
have recntly been members of the House of Lords, and to 
whom have been given those subordinate titles so dear to Eng- 
lishmen. 

Moreover, the free trade policy of England, the municipal- 
ization of public utilities, and the high prevailing standard of 
political ethics there cut the nerve of any movement towards 
large contributions to the elections expenses by corporations. 
It is this argument, as well as others, which I hope will soon 
bury Joe Chamberlain's fiscal policy so deep that the " hand of 
the resurrection will not fathom its January grave." 

Such, in brief outline, is the record of corrupt practices 
laws in the United States as they appear upon the statute book. 
But in this country more than in England there is considerable 
of a gap between nominal legislation and actual government, 
between the law of the statute book and the law of actual life. 
Too often admirable laws are like the chest of drawers in Bob 
Sawyer's surgery which astonished Mr. Winkle. The reply 
some of you 'may remember. " Dummies, my boy, dummies. 
One-half are empty, and the other half don't open." 

In an endeavor to answer the question, How are these laws 
enforced ? I sent out the following list of inquiries to reliable 
citizens of the states which have the best laws : 

Questions on the Corrupt Practices Law in your State. 
i. Is the law regularly enforced? 

2. How many election trials have occurred under the law? 

3. Has any one been unseated for violating the law? 

4. Has any one been fined or imprisoned for violating the 
law? 

5. What percentage of candidates have filed sworn state- 
ments of expenses? 
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6. Has any one been brought into court for failure to file 
such statements ? What was the result ? 

7. Is there any disposition to repeal the law ? 

8. Is the law more or less a dead letter on the statute books ? 

9. Are all candidates for office required to file sworn state- 
ments of expenses? If not, who are excepted? 

The answers to these questions have been very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. My California correspondent answers " No " 
to all questions except 5. All candidates file statements, but 
he thinks as to limit of expenditures the law is a dead letter. 

With regard to 'Connecticut, I can speak from my own 
knowledge. FrOm 1895 to 1905 the law was largely a dead 
letter. The first instance of prosecution against delinquent 
candidates that I have found record of in the United States 
was in Stamford, Conn., in 1899, where four candidates were 
prosecuted by City Attorney Galen Carter for failure to file 
returns of expenses. On conviction they appealed to a higher 
court in vain, and were released after payment of a moderate 
fine. It is needless to say that in Stamford since that time no 
candidate has failed to file the proper returns. In other parts 
of the state, however, the law has been very much ignored till 
the present year, when new teeth were put into the law. In 
October, 1905, besides town officials, judges of probate, who 
are state officers, were elected. All the state officers complied 
with the law save one, who was fined, although his failure was 
not due to himself, but to the neglect of his agent. Seventy- 
five per cent of the town candidates filed their sworn state- 
ments. Out of the delinquent candidates more than one hun- 
dred were brought into court, and in most cases a moderate 
fine was imposed. Since the October elections five cities have 
held city elections, and it would appear that in each instance all 
candidates have duly complied with the law. It would seem 
from this that the only way to have a law observed is to have 
it enforced. 

Much to the regret of .some citizens no election court has yet 
been set up in Connecticut. A " bye " election for Congress 
was held in the third district, and there was much talk of 
illegal use of money at the primaries. But it was impossible 
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to get any voter of the district to bring a petition for such in- 
quiry, although offer to share the expense of such petition 
came from outside the district. 

A similar offer was made in the city election of Bridgeport, 
the third largest city of the state, to any candidate or citizen 
who knew of corrupt use of money, and wished to have it re- 
vealed and punished, But no petition was forthcoming, al- 
though the city aldermen at their regular meeting after the 
election passed a resolution for voting machines on the ground 
that it was a matter of general report that votes were bought 
in every ward in the city at the last election. 

This shows that the great drawback to efficient enforcement 
of such a law is the civic inertia or the civic timidity of de- 
feated candidates or average citizens. 

The record of enforcement of the law in Massachusetts 
since 1892 seems to have been much the same as that of Con- 
necticut up to 1905. According to a reliable correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, the law has been more or less 
ignored by candidates and committees. So far as I can learn, 
no one in Massachusetts has ever been brought into court for 
failing to file a sworn statement of election expenses, though 
violation of the law, according to the statute, must be pun- 
ished by a fine of not over one thousand dollars, or by im- 
prisonment not over one year. In 1904 one hundred and 
eighty-eight individuals and twenty-three political committees 
were reported by the secretary of state as delinquent, but no 
one was prosecuted. 

From what I have heard, and from what I have not heard, 
my study of the returns leads me to the conclusion that in the 
United States corrupt practices laws have been largely dead 
letter laws on the statute book. 

The true way out of this wilderness into the promised land 
is not to repeal these laws in disgust, as Ohio and Michigan 
did, but to enforce the laws rigorously, and to awaken the 
public conscience to support them. 

The effective enforcement of these laws in Canada and 
England is at once a silent rebuke to our failure and inertia, 
and yet an example for us to follow. In England since 1883 
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there have been 'thirty contested parliamentary election trials, 
fourteen of which removed the candidate elected from office 
and ordered a new election. In many cases the reasons for 
unseating the unsuccessful candidate would amaze the aver- 
age politician in this country. At Barrow-in-Furness, it was 
because meals were given to political workers : at Hexham, be- 
cause the candidate provided the tea at a picnic; at South 
Meath, because the priests had denied the Mass to Parnellites 
and threatened to withhold the sacrament from those who 
voted for the Parnellite candidate; at Pontefract because a 
voter's railway fare had been paid for by the candidate's agent ; 
at Southampton, for the some reason; at Litchfield, because the 
candidate did not include in his sworn return a number of 
items of election expenses; at Monmouth, because he had 
said untruly of his opponent, a paper manufacturer, " he 
lives in London on the profits of cheap foreign labor 
and pays his election expenses out of the profits of the 
labor of Italian workmen, employed by him at a wage of 
twenty cents a day." This illustrates the sound doctrine 
of Governor Folk that the essence of good government lies 
in the impartial enforcement of laws that are on the statute 
book. Yet much as I deplore the ignominious failure of the 
United States to protect the sanctity of the ballot, I clearly 
recognize the fact that the full application of the English law 
to the United States would be extremely difficult, not only be- 
cause of the low prevailing standard of political ethics here, 
but also on account of our complex form of government. It 
includes state and federal powers, many and frequent elections 
of many executive officers, and in many cases wide electoral 
areas for the same office. Compared with this the problem in 
England is simplicity itself. Almost no executive officers 
there are elected by the voters. Such officials are appointed 
by popularly elected legislative bodies who control but do not 
administer the functions of government. Once in five years a 
parliamentary election is held. Every three years county coun- 
cillors are elected. Every year one-third of the municipal 
borough councillors are elected. That practically completes 
the list with the exception of parish councils and boards of 
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guardians. The largest electoral area in number of voters is 
the Romford county parliamentary division of Essex with 40,- 
000 electors. In most of these elections the voters cannot vote 
for more than two candidates. 

But as the poet sings " Not failure, but low aim is crime." 
In this matter we must follow Emerson, and hitch our wagon 
to a star. Towards the high ideal to which England has at- 
tained we must press forward. Along that path of progress 
a few states with faltering steps have gone. Let there be no 
footsteps backward in the onward march. The national gov- 
ernment and the sister commonwealths should show to the 
world, by enacting and enforcing such laws, that self-govern- 
ment in this republic can rise as high in political morality as 
in the self-governing colony of Canada, or in that mighty 
nation girt by the sounding seas, from whose loins we are 
sprung, of whom 1 we so proudly say, " Did ever mother have 
such a daughter? Did ever daughter have such a mother?" 

SUPPLEMENT. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In Hartford, the capital of Connecticut, the election for 
Mayor took place April 3, 1906. A week before the election 
both the candidates and the town chairman of the Democratic 
and the Republican parties united in a letter to the citizens of 
Hartford, asking for a hearty co-operation in a rigid enforce- 
ment of the new corrupt practices law. The response was 
prompt and hearty from all classes of citizens. The President 
of Trinity College, the leading clergymen, the leading pn> 
fessional and business men, all offered to serve on election day 
at the polls, to prevent and detect bribery and corrupt pur- 
chase of votes. As the best machinery for attaining this end, 
a general committee of two prominent citizens in each ward, 
one Republican' and one Democrat, was appointed, to super- 
vise and scrutinize the election at the polls. 

The committee of twenty-four, which included the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Hartford issued the following admirable 
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address. It is a method of procedure which might well be 
followed by all citizens, laboring for the same worthy ends : 

To the People of Hartford: 

The committee which is striving to serve you, as your agents, 
in respect to violation of the corrupt practices act at the impend- 
ing municipal election, asks your help in the following ways : 

i. We want volunteers to complete our list of watchers on elec- 
tion day. Report in person at the Board of Trade rooms, No. 49 
Pearl street (telephone No. 1617-2), which by the courtesy of 
the Board of Trade has been placed at our disposition for head- 
quarters, not later than 9 o'clock this (Monday) evening, and 
you will be assigned hours and place of duty. It is assumed that 
many will be able to give but a fraction of the day. Only quali- 
fied voters should offer themselves. 

2. Owing to the shortness of the time, we have not yet filled 
our general committee of lawyers. We desire and expect to have 
lawyers detailed for each polling place, one for each half of the 
day, with a small reserve at headquarters. Any who are willing 
to serve will please report as early as possible to-d'ay. We shall 
have counsel present at headquarters who have given particular 
attention to the present law and who will advise respecting its 
meaning and enforcement. 

3. From now until after the election we request all citizens to 
be on the alert for evidence, or even hints pointing in the direc- 
tion of the purchase, or the sale of votes, and to report the same 
promptly to us in person, by telephone, or by messenger. Anon- 
ymous communications can receive no attention. We will violate 
no confidence and will use no voluntary evidence in a way to in- 
volve an informant without the latter's consent. What we chiefly 
desire at present is rather to put a stop to bribery than to punish 
the parties to it. There are many familiar with it in the past who 
now desire to see it stopped. They will know the symptoms of 
the operation and recognize many of the old operators. Let them 
watch these, interfere with the consummation of their plans and 
inform us at once. 

4. If any one is witness of an overt act, as has heretofore been 
possible in many instances, keep the offender in sight and call 
immediately for a police officer or for one of our workers. We 
will do the rest. 

5. Keep eyes and ears open after the election. Facts often 
transpire then. We intend to pursue breaches of the law until 
they are outlawed. 

6. Do not forget the seriousness of the situation. There is 
probably not a ward in Hartford where there are not 5 per cent, 
of the voters classed by those who profess to be most familiar with 
the facts as venal, and there are some wards where the percentage 
is placed as high as 35. We do not vouch for the accuracy of 
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these statements; it is enough that they are publicly made by 
reputable and sober-minded citizens. 

7. Much of the responsibility for extravagant election expen- 
diture, and most certainly much of the excuse offered therefor, 
results from voters staying away from the polls until they are sent 
for. Moreover, it is not to be forgotten that one method of cor- 
ruption now said to be practiced or contemplated is bribery of 
voters to abstain from voting. It will greatly simplify our task 
if you will vote promptly and without waiting for transportation. 

8. We are all volunteers, working absolutely without pay, 
and we shall pay nobody for his work — save in thanks; which, 
in the name of the town of Hartford, even if without formal 
authorization by the town, we take the liberty of tendering in 
advance. The Committee of Twenty-Four. 

According to reliable testimony, the city election at Hart- 
ford on April 3, 1906, was much freer from corrupt use of 
money than any for several years. The Hartford Courant, 
the chief Republican paper of Connecticut, said of it edi- 
torially as follows : 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE. 

The holding of an election in such a city as Hartford under 
such conditions as were agreed upon for yesterday's affair is a 
memorable fact in the history of the state. It has been one of the 
most creditable political incidents for many years. The two town 
committee chairmen, Messrs. Robinson and Marvin, issued a joint 
call through the newspapers for a committee of citizens who 
would do what they could to have the corrupt practices act en- 
forced. The call met a quick response, and the committee under 
Rev. Dr. McCook did good work. It wasn't merely volunteer 
police service; it was the quick expression of a general desire 
that the money-soaking processes of past elections should cease, 
and a demand for better things. The force of public opinion thus 
expressed was felt all through the city. If there was misuse of 
money, it was in very secret ways and on a limited scale. The 
election as a whole was clean and honest and a credit to Hartford. 
The whole state can afford to look this way, take heart and learn 
a lesson. It is with honesty in politics as it was with honesty 
years ago in finance — " The way to resume is to resume." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The official account of the operation of the Massachusetts 
law is found in the following extract from page XV. of the re- 
port of Hon. Herbert Parker, recently Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, submitted in January, 1906: 
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Chapter 1 1 of the Revised Laws was amended by chapters 375 
and 380 of the Acts of 1904, with the intent that the require- 
ments with regard to limitations upon, and publications of, ex- 
penses of candidates for public office be made more specific and 
more comprehensive. 

Returns so required by the law are first subjected to the exam- 
ination of municipal authorities in cases of local elections, and to 
the examination of the Secretary of State in those of State offices. 
After such examination, returns not appearing to be in exact and 
formal compliance with the statutory provisions are referred to 
the Attorney-General for consideration, and such action as he 
may deem to be advisable. Consideration of questions with re- 
gard to expenditures is thus, so far as the action of the Attorney- 
General is concerned, confined to what appears upon the returns 
themselves. 

Two elections have been conducted since this charge was com- 
mitted to the department of the Attorney-General. The returns 
of the last election have not yet been fully examined by me, nor 
has any final analysis been made of them, so that I have not yet 
been able to determine whether any proceedings thereon should 
be taken. 

The returns of the last previous election have been investigated. 
All parties apparently delinquent were so notified by me, and, 
save in a few -cases of insignificant character, have all presented 
explanations or further statements, relieving them of the appear- 
ance of intentional violation of law. On their face they have ex- 
hibited only technical or formal failures to comply with the law, 
nor have I discovered any evident attempt to evade or violate 
legal requirements. A general misconception of exact require- 
ments with regard to expenditures and returns has, however, been 
evident, but a general regard for the substantial demands of the 
law has likewise been manifest. I have deemed it unwise and 
inexpedient to resort to prosecution in any case as yet investigated 
by me, being of opinion that too stringent or severe action for 
merely formal non-compliance with the law would impose undue 
penalties upon those who have apparently intended to act an obe- 
dience to it. The number and evident frankness of the returns, 
disclosing apparently without any intentional concealment the 
nature and the amount of expenditures made by candidates or in 
their behalf during the last State election, has revealed a very 
general and increasing recognition of the essential requirements 
of the law, especially in its demand that such expenditures shall 
'have fullest publicity. The very large sums of money admittedly 
expended in the last political campaign and election require care- 
ful consideration, and may justify the imposition of some limita- 
tions beyond which expenditures for any purpose shall be abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

Public sentiment and individual action now appear to 'be in gen- 
eral accord with the purposes of this legislation, and I think there 
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is reason to confidently expect its more complete recognition and 
adoption as it becomes more fully understood. Hereafter, a 
stricter compliance with its details may rightly be insisted upon. 
Already it has had salutary effect, and I believe it to be firmly 
established as an essential feature of a sound and accepted public 
policy. 

Some further amendments of the statute are to be desired, par- 
ticularly to avoid some possible ambiguity in its present phrase, 
and for the establishment of a more exact definition of permissible 
expenditures and of those which are prohibited. Expenditures 
of money at primaries or on election days should be rigidly re- 
stricted, and all such forbidden except for actual transportation 
of voters who otherwise would be unable to attend. There 
should be a more specific declaration of the form and detail of 
returns. The obligation to make a return, whether there have 
been expenditures or not, should be absolutely and clearly set 
forth. Many instances have occurred where there has been a 
delay beyond the prescribed limit of time in making such returns, 
even where there has been an evident purpose to act in full obe- 
dience to the law. To meet and obviate this frequent default, I 
recommend the enactment of a supplemental provision, denying 
to any candidate for election the right to have his name printed 
upon the official ballot unless the required returns concerning his 
expenses shall have been duly filed. Doubtless, if the fact could 
be demonstrated it would appear that in many cases there have 
been some wilful failures to answer the demands of the law. No 
such cases, however, have either come or 'been called to my atten- 
tion. The review of the returns, so far as made, has in no case 
established such violation of the law ; it is not to be inferred, from 
the fact that as yet no prosecutions or convictions have been had, 
that the law is without effect, or ignored. On the contrary, since 
no cases have yet appeared justifying or requiring prosecution, 
it may, I think, be truly said that there is general observance 
and recognition of the law, and that its purpose has been very 
generally attained. 

If the amendments suggested shall be adopted, I am of opinion 
that the law will be more intelligible and capable of more efficient 
enforcement, and the public more exactly advised of its require- 
ments, to which they should then be held to a more precise obe- 
dience. 

NEW YORK. 

Important bills for improving the New York law are now be- 
fore the legislature of that state. One of these is very novel and 
radical in its nature, and if enacted and enforced will be very 
effective. It aims at the party as well as at the candidate. It 
provides that in the lower elections, within narrow electoral areas, 
where a party has made corrupt use of money in an election dis- 
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trict, a court may, after careful investigation, throw out all the 
votes cast for that party ticket in that election district. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At the special session of the Pennsylvania legislature a com- 
prehensive new elections law was passed, in February, 1906, which 
embodied provisions against corrupt practices. It provides for 
unity of expenditure through official treasurers, for limitations of 
expenses in kind, for the filing of sworn statements of expenses 
within fifteen days, with vouchers, without which no officer can 
be sworn in or receive salary. These statements may be audited 
by a court on petition. If it finds that illegal expenses have been 
incurred, it must so certify to the proper executive and legislative 
authorities and to the district attorney. 

TEXAS. 

In the new stringent law with regard to elections, passed by 
the Texas legislature in May, 1905, there are provisions against 
corrupt practices, although there is no especial section devoted to 
the same. No one can vote unless he presents at the polls his poll- 
tax receipt for tax paid in current year. The receipt is then 
stamped by the election official. To pay the poll-tax of another 
citizen is a felony. To give or promise money or office for vot- 
ing or abstaining from voting is a felony. To prevent a char- 
tered and bribed press, no paper may print for a consideration in 
favor of or against a candidate any article except with the words 
" political advertisement " annexed. To loan money for payment 
of poll-tax is a misdemeanor. All candidates must file sworn and 
detailed statements of expenditures ten days after election, and 
all managers of party headquarters are required to do the same, 
under penalty of fine and punishment. 



